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Just  as  American  factories  have  turned  from  peacetime  to  wayfeiae 


tion,   so  American  homes  are  going  on  a  wartime  "basis.     The  hous^nif  e 
the  changes  and  inconveniences  her  household  must  undergo  these  days  are  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  victory,  and  she  is  glad  to  do  her  part.     She  has  already  put 
home  economies  at  the  top  of  her  "priority  list"  of  home  responsibilities.  She 
knows  tnat  making  over  an  old  dress,  keeping  her  pressure  cooker  in  good  repair, 
taking  "better  care  of  her  broom  and  clothesline,  and  doing  her  own  sewing, 
cooking,  and  canning  make  a  real  contribution  to  victory. 

The  thousands  of  women  over  the  country  who  are  doing  the  same  thing  ar«p 
not  only  releasing;  a  vast  amount  of  material  and  food  needed  in  the  war  effort, 
but  are  keeping  up  better  standards  of  living  for  their  families. 

Well,   there  isn't  a  group  of  women  in  our  whole  Nation  who  are  taking  the 
war  effort  more  to  heart  than  farm  women.    Even  before  Pearl  Harbor,  many  had 
learned  from  necessity  to  stretch  their  income  through  careful  planning  of  home 
"budgets,  guarding  the  strength  and  health  of  their  families  by  providing  the 
right  foods,  and  saving  through  home  workmanship  and  repairs.     Some  were  women 
who  didn't  nave  much  to  begin  with,   so  they  had  to  manage  to  "make  a  little  go  a 
long  way."     They  became  skilled  in  economizing  and  planning. 

Some  of  these  women  are  homemalcers  -  cooperating  in  the  live-at-home 
program  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.     Perhaps  today,   some  of  the 
lessons  they  have  learned  in  "cutting  corners"  and  saving  will  prove  helpful  to 
other  housewives  on  the  home  front. 


For  one  thing,   these  women  know  that  factories  that  work  for  war  cannot 
work  to  add.  unnecessary  comforts  and  beauty  to  their  homes.  .  So  they  have 
learned  to  do  more  things  than  ever  for  themselves  -  their  skillful  hands  are 
insuring  comfortable  living  with  little  buying  or  spending.     These  women  know 
how  to  make • flour  sacks  and  feed  sacks  into  tablecloths,  bedspreads,  curtains, 
draperies,  and  chair  coverings  -  as  well  as  clothing,     Wnile  their  husbands  are 
tinkering  with  broken-down  pieces  of  farm  machinery  in  the  barnyard,   they  may  be 
busy  with  hammer  and  nails  mending  or  remodeling  old  furniture,  making  a  divan 
from  an  old  bedstead  or  car  seats,  or  making  new  pieces  of  furniture  from 
orange  crates  and  scrap  lumber. 

Months  ago  when  war  reached  into  their  kitchens,  farm  ,-:omen  did  more  than 
just  give  up  some  of  their  aluminum  pots  and  pans.     They  began  to  adapt  their 
cooking  and  eating  habits.     Thousands  had  always  baked  their  own  bread,  churned 
their  own  butter,  produced  and  cured  their  own  meat,   canned  their  own  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  ground  their  own  coffee.     But  now  many  began  to  grow  their 
own  "sugar"  to  meet  the  sugar  shortage.     This  summer  70,000  small  farmers  in  the 
four  southeastern  states  of  Alabama,  Georgia,   South  Carolina,  and  Florida,  began 
to  cultivate  their  own  sugar  cane  and  sorghum  -  at  least  half  a.n  acre  per  family 
-  for  sweetening.     Other  families  in  most  parts  of  the  country  keep  bees  for 
homey,  and  ftill  others  especially  in  New  England  tap  maple  trees  for  juice. 

Mrs.  Vera  Ashton  of  Franklin  County,  Vermont,  talks  about  the  "small 
sugar  bush  on  oxir  farm."    By  sugar  bush,   she  means  of  course,  a  grove  of  maple 
trees.     It  doesn't  seem  so  very  small  when  she  goes  on  to  say,   "fe  hang  only 
about  700  buckets  a  year,  but  this  gives  us  some  to  sell  as  well  as  to  use 
at  home. " 

A  number  of  families  also  grind  their  own  wheat,  corn,  and  other  grains. 
In  Georgia  alone,  nearly  10,000  small  farm  families  have  handmills  which  they 
use  in  grinding  their  own  wheat  into  cereals,  corn,  or  soybeans  into  meal.  And 
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many  fara  families  throughout  the  country  have  their  own  sausage  grinders. 

Ma,ny  farm  wonen  these  days  are  taking  up  the  old-fashioned  art  of  cheese- 

naking.     Some  now  rake  several  different  varieties  of  cheese  which  look  and 

taste  like  the  commercial  types.    These  not  only  use  up  surplus  nilk  on  the  farn 

"but  provide  nutritious  food  for  the  family.     One  woman  "became  such  a  good  cheese- 

naker  that  she  was  chosen  "adviser"  for  all  her  neighbors. 

Speaking  of  neighbors,  farm  women  are  getting  together  nowadays  and 
solving  their  war-shortage  problems  cooperatively.     Some  have  "been  holding 
"kitchen  war  councils"  in  which  they  meet  informally  and  discuss  problems  such  as 
sugar  rationing,  food  substitutes,  meal  planning,  avoiding  waste,  and  so  on. 
They  often  learn  recipes  for  preparing  appetizing  dishes  from  cheaper,  but  versa- 
tile foods  such  as  peanuts,  peas,   soybeans,  and  the  grain  sorghums.     In  peanut 
growing  sections,  many  families  plan  to  keep  at  least  a  bushel  of  peanuts  per 
person  for  home  use  and  make  their  own  peanut  butter  and  other  peanut  products, 
farm  women,  are  also  using  more  and  more  of  the  grain  sorghums  such  as  nilo  maize 
and  Hegari,  in  soups,   slews,  baked  main  dishes  such  as  meat  loaf,  breads, -pudding, 
and  in  breakfast  cereals. 

At  some  of  the  neighborhood  meetings,  women  have  had  "taste- test  schools" 
"here  they  learn  to  prepare  soybeans,  peanuts,  the  grain  sorghums,  and  other  foods 
in  attractive,  nutritious  ways.     In  Few  England,  where  Yankee  ingenuity  usually 
finds  a  way,   some  families  have  been  conducting  "wartime  idea  pools"  to  exchange 
homemaking  suggestions  of  various  kinds.     They  have  made  their  home  supervisors 
the  "clearing  house"  to  collect  and  circulate  these  practical,  helpful  ideas. 

But  farm  women  are  sharing  more  than  household  hints  with  each  other  these 
days.     They1 re  sharing  some  of  the  equipment  that  lightens  their  housework.  Many 
share  their  pressure  cookers  with  one  or  more  neighbors  and,   in  some  communities, 
they  share  their  canning  equipment  at  a  community  center  or  crossroads  school 
house. 

Sometimes  families  share  sewing  machines,  perhaps  setting  up  sewing  centers 
convenient  to  all  instead  of  moving  machines  from  house  to  house.     Others  are 
sharing  washing  machines  somewhat  on  the  "share  your  car"  plan.    Mrs,  Janes  Bates 
of  ITewton  County,  Georgia  got  a  new  washing  machine  when  her  house  was  wired  for 
electricity  some  months  ago' and  decided  to  make  it  pay  for  itself  by  serving  her 
neighbors  at  the  same  time.     Soon  5  families  were  using  her  machine  regularly  and 
even  more  have  used  it  in  an  emergency  -  each  paying  a  small  rental  price. 
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